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and practical thinking, that our society 
will need more and more as our popu- 
lation ages. 

Today. Jamie is actively working 
with Maine's State Bureau of the El- 
derly to establish the home equity 
conversion project, a program whose 
purpose Is to give older homeowners 
the opportunity to remain in their 
communities by using the equity from 
their homes as a source of Income. It 
is hard to overstate how Important it 
is in the small rural communities typi- 
cal of Maine to give older people that 
opportunity. 

The work of the Federal Council on 
Aging has helped us to recognize that 
the universal experience of growing, 
old need not be a fearful one. Jamie 
Broder’s contribution to that work, 
both in his service on the Council and 
in his civic activities in Maine, has 
been great in the past and I am confi- 
dent it will be Invaluable in the future. 

This is a nomination which merits 
the unanimous support of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nominations are 
considered and confirmed. 



DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
Th$ legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of James H. Webb. Jr., of Vir- 
ginia. to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Defense. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
nomination is considered and con- 
firmed. 



DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Thomas H. Anderson, Jr., of 
Mississippi, to be Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to Barbados, 
and to serve concurrently and without 
additional compensation as Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to the 
Commonwealth of Dominica, Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America 
to St. Lucia, Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to Saint Vin- 
cent and the Grenadines. Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to Anti- 
gua and Barbuda, and Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to St. Chris- 
topher and the nomination of Harry 
E. Bergold. Jr., of Florida, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States of Amer- 
ica to the Republic of Nicaragua. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nominations are 
considered and confirmed. 



* NOMINATIONS PLACED ON THE 
SECRETARY'S DESK IN THE 
AIR FORCE 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
nominations will be stated. 



The legislative clerk read various 
nominations placed on the Secretary’s 
desk in the Air Force. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nominations are 
considered and confirmed. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the nominations were considered and 
confirmed. 

Mr. BYRD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President 
be Immediately notified of the confir- 
mation of these nominations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 



LEGISLATIVE SESSION 
Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
return to legislative session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 



CENTRAL AMERICA AND U.S. 

FOREIGN POLICY 

Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. Presi- 
dent. the last few weeks have seen an 
extraordinary amount of attention 
paid to events in Central America, and 
to the role which our country has 
played in those events. For instance, 
shortly before the March 6 elections 
iri El Salvador, many of us heard from 
a high-ranking officer in the Salvador- 
an military concerning the links be- 
tween death squad activities and the 
Salvadoran political system. 

On March 8, we were treated to the 
spectacle of the administration seek- 
ing to load a significant appropriation 
onto the African famine relief bill, by- 
passing In the process both the For- 
eign Relations Committee and the 
Select Committee on Intelligence. 

Still later, and continuing into April, 
the Senate undertook II separate roll- 
call votes on the appropriations re- 
quest which had emerged from a care- 
ful and bipartisan consideration of our 
policy in Central America. On all II 
votes, a majority— frequently an over- 
whelming bipartisan majority— voted 
to stay with the package which had 
been so carefully worked out by Sena- 
tors Inouye and Hasten. 

Yet only 1 day after this demonstra- 
tion of bipartisanship within the 
Senate and cooperation between the 
Senate and the Executive, the Presi- 
dent was at Georgetown University 
calling upon us to restore bipartisan- 
ship in our foreign policy, and to sup- 
port "the practical details of policy, 
not Just the general goals." 

Finally, a scant 3 days after the 
President’s speech, we in the Congress 
awoke to news stories which specified 
the role played by the American Gov- 
ernment in the mining of Nicaraguan 
harbors. As Senator Golowater made 
clear in his now-famous letter to the 
Director of Central Intelligence, the 
Congress had not been fully and ap- 



propriately briefed on this activity via 
the channels of the Senate Intelli- 
gence Committee. It was therefore not 
surprising that the Senate adopted, by 
an overwhelming vote, a resolution 
calling for the immediate termination 
of the mining. 

The proverbial "man from Mars." 
visiting this city for the first time and 
knowing nothing of our customs, 
would be hard pressed to make sense 
of these events. So too would the 
American public. The question that Ls 
being asked, as we resume our legisla- 
tive session, is "what next in Central 
America?" 

Before we can answer that question, 
we have to ask ourselves "where have 
we been?" 

POLICY AND TROCESS IN FOREIGN RELATIONS 

Mr. President, the reason our ac- 
tions here in Washington look so con- 
fusing is that we are dealing with two 
separate issues when we debate Cen- 
tral America. The first issue— a peren- 
nial in Washington— has to do with 
the procedures by which foreign policy 
is made. It touches on such questions 
as the proper role of Congress in for- 
eign policy, the wisdom of our annual 
appropriations process, and the neces- 
sary tension between a policy that Is 
always consistent enough to be under- 
standable and flexible enough to be re- 
alistic. 

The second issue, which is some- 
times overlooked, is Just where we 
hope to go in our overall Central 
America policy. When I say that this 
issue is often overlooked, I mean that 
we frequently get so bound up in the 
day-to-day details of ongoing events, 
or so enambured of the latest apho- 
risms to emerge from the critics and 
proponents of policy alike, that we 
ignore the forest for the trees. 

Both Issues are related, and It would 
be a very naive person who could sug- 
gest that policy and process are dis- 
tinct entities, just as it would be a very 
naive person who would suggest that 
there is a large distinction between 
politics and policy. But even recogniz- 
ing the necessary overlap between pro- 
cedures and goals, it can be worth- 
while periodically to recognize that 
they often pose separate questions and 
challenges to this country as it charts 
Its course in international waters. 

The Issues with which we dealt 
throughout March and much of April 
nominally bore on our policy in Cen- 
tral America. But the actions we took 
were very distinct, because we were al- 
ternately dealing with procedural and 
policy questions. 

I don’t want to suggest that this Is a 
desirable state of affairs. It isn't. We 
cannot hope to develop an integrated 
and comprehensive policy for Central 
America until we reintegrate our 
policy debate with some common un- 
derstandings about procedures and 
process. But we will not achieve that 
state unless we first recognize that our 
current Impasse derives from an inad- 
equate set of procedural understand- 
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Ings and a total failure to elaborate 
the long term goals against which our 
daily actions In Central America can 
be measured. 

So what I am proposing, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is that we first get our house in 
order by artificially separating for the 
moment the question of policy from 
the question of process. When we rec- 
ognize the limitations in each, we can 
correct them. When in turn they are 
corrected, we can reintegrate them 
and get on with the business of foreign 
relations. Perhaps the best way to do 
this is to carefully study just what 
happened in the dizzying couple of 
weeks I touched upon at the outset of 
ray statement. 

Til* URGENT SUrrUEMEHTAL ARPROPRIATIONS 
■ ILL 

From March 29 through April 5, the 
Senate conducted an Intense debate on 
the urgent supplemental appropria- 
tions bill for fiscal year 1984. Ir. most 
respects, the intensity of this debate 
was no surprise, for the issue Involved 
was Central America and the manner 
In which the bill first arose— a failed 
attempt by the President to make an 
end run around the authorizing com- 
mittees and to tag his request onto a 
bill which we all knew could not be de- 
layed— was guaranteed to arouse con- 
troversy. 

In some respects, however. It Is genu- 
inely surprising that we should have 
devoted so much time to this matter, 
for the fact is that when we last ap- 
propriated funds for Central America 
we knew full well that the administra- 
tion would be back this spring looking 
for more. We knew this because we 
guaranteed it by reducing the fiscal 
year 1984 authorization to levels well 
below what the administration had 
felt was prudent. 

In other words, Mr. President, the 
real Issue in the debate this spring was 
not over our policy in Central Amer- 
ica. We had had that debate last fall. 
The Issue instead was over the rela- 
tively trivial point of whether an addi- 
tional short-term Infusion of funds 
would be granted to carry out a pro- 
gram on which we had signed off last 
fall. 

To draw a simplistic analogy. Mr. 
President, It was as if somebody had 
made the decision to purchase a car. 
and having arranged for consumer 
credit, to then debate whether or not 
to make his monthly payment on time 
and in the amount which his budget 
could stand. The debate was not over 
whether to sell the car. or to rely on 
public transportation, or to purchase a 
second and better car. The debate was 
simply over whether to meet an obli- 
gation which had been clearly under- 
stood from the outset, despite the fact 
' that circumstances had not substan- 
tially changed. 

Keep in mind. Mr. President, that 
the supplemental appropriation was 
carefully crafted by a bipartisan team, 
led by Senators Iwouyz and Kasten. It 
cut the President’s initial request by 
one-third. It imposed limits. It was ex- 



plicitly not an open-ended commit- 
ment. It was a short-term infusion of 
funds, designed to carry us through a 
period in which the glimmerings of a 
genuine policy are becoming vaguely 
apparent. 

Two years ago, this country moved 
the Government of El Salvador in the 
general direction of elections. The 
first round of the Presidential elec- 
tions was conducted in early March of 
this year. The second round will be 
conducted In May. To have cut off this 
process before it was even begun— for 
Instance by killing funding for the 
paramilitary program which helps to 
preserve the lives of voters by making 
it harder for rebels armed by and di- 
rected from Nicaragua to fight— would 
simply have been folly. And to cast the 
vote on this question as a vote on 
“policy” is really begging the question, 
for the fact— as I intend to argue at 
length later— is that we do not yet 
have a genuine policy. 

Under the circumstances, it is not 
surprising that on all separate rollcall 
votes, the Senate stayed with the ap- 
propriations bill by large majorities, 
frequently by margins greater than 3 
to 1. There were few here who be- 
lieved that it was appropriate to treat 
a short-term appropriations bill as the 
vehicle to alter or formulate policy. As 
my friend, the Junior Senator from 
Connecticut stated In an exchange 
with me. the urgent supplemental ap- 
propriations bill was “hardly the kind 
of vehicle we ought to be using, this 
catchall we have every time we want 
to move something along.” Senator 
Dodd went on to say “my hope* is that 
we might have an opportunity and a 
better forum for these kinds of policy 
discussions.” I agree heartily. 

That brings me to the next point— 
the remarkable and astonishing com- 
ments by the President in his George- 
town University speech, a speech 
which followed by 1 day the adop- 
tion— on a vote of 76 to 19— of the ap- 
propriations bill which underwrote his 
programs. 

Perhaps it is a matter of proximity. 
Mr. President. I think I understand 
why people in the Senate might have 
viewed this bill as an occasion for a 
debate on policy, particularly given 
how poorly the administration had 
made its case when it tried to resort to 
the end run of March 8. But. for the 
life of me, I cannot understand how 
the President had this body in mind— 
If he did— when he gave his speech. 

THE GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY SPEECH AND 
CONGRESSIONAL PROCEDURES 

Mr. President, the tension between 
the Executive and the legislature in 
foreign policy is as old as the Repub- 
lic. It was Thomas Jefferson who be- 
lieved so strenuously in congressional 
primacy over the war powers, but It 
was President Jefferson who ignored 
Congress when he sent naval expedi- 
tions to the Barbary Coast. 

Article I. section 8. of the Constitu- 
tion is explicit on the question of con- 
gressional powers. So to argue that 
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Congress is a nuisance or worse In the 
area of foreign policy is no argument 
at all. If Congress is a nuisance— and it 
frequently is— it is a necessary nui- 
sance. 

This is more than Just civics book 
proprieties. The proper and necessary 
role of Congress is to act as a sort of 
board of directors, which mediates be- 
tween the people and their President 
on matters of significant policy. We 
have learned too often that a foreign 
policy which is not supported by the 
people of this country is a foreign 
policy which will eventually fail. All 
the technology, or money, or keen 
analysis in the world cannot change 
this fact. So the best way to guarantee 
that a policy has support— and to pick 
up early warnings if it does not— is to 
rely on the Congress. A failure to do 
so is more than improper; it is stupid 
as well. 

This does not mean that Congress is 
necessarily right. It does not mean 
that Congress is capable of running 
policy effectively. As the President 
properly noted in his Georgetown 
speech: 

Congress has not yet developed capacities 
for coherent, responsible action to carry out 
the new foreign policy powers, it has taken 
for Itself. 

But, with all its failings— institution- 
al. political, Intellectual, and emotion- 
al— the Congress still remains at the 
center of our foreign policy process. If 
we are to correct the flaws which cur- 
rently make sound policy so difficult 
to implement, we must begin by asking 
Congress to live up to Its responsibil- 
ities, not to abrogate them. 

It does not stretch the imagination 
too much to argue that this President, 
like all his predecessors, would prob- 
ably sleep better if the only role we 
played in foreign policy was cheerlead- 
er. When the President spoke of the 
need for “restoring bipartisanship” 
and of his hopes that Congress would 
support “the practical details of 
policy, not Just the general goals,” he 
was to some extent using code words 
to ask us to be his cheerleader. 

Too often, Mr. President, we assume 
that the fundamental failing In our 
foreign policy derives exclusively from 
partisanship. As a result we look back 
to the few years in our era— shortly 
after World War II when Senator Van- 
denberg led his wing of the Republi- 
can Party out of isolationism and into 
strong support for Harry Truman’s 
policies In Europe— as the golden age 
of American foreign policy. In extreme 
cases, we come to think of that era as 
the rule, not the exception. 

There Is absolutely no doubt In my 
mind that a foreign policy which 
enjoys bipartisan support 1s better 
than one that does not. But that goal 
cannot be cited as its own justification. 
It has to be worked for. hard, every 
day. If a policy is to be bipartisan, a 
broad spectrum of people must be con- 
vinced that the policy is worthwhile, 
at least in its general goals and prefer- 
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ably in its practical details. The act of 
convincing people has to be based on 
more than simply a presumptive claim 
to expertise, on more than simply an 
emotional appeal for deference to au- 
thority. It has to be based on a sound 
and well elaborated case. And fre- 
quently. It has to be based on give and 
take. Bipartisanship is a compromise, 
not a call to regimentation. 

President Reagan himself under- 
stands the limits upon a bipartisan 
foreign policy when that policy Is con- 
troversial. As he made clear in his op- 
position to the SALT II accord and the 
Panama Canal Treaty— agreements 
which were first negotiated by Presi- 
dent Ford and later culminated by 
President Carter— bipartisanship is 
earned through hard work; it is not 
automatically conferred. 

What is Ironic in the Georgetown 
speech, therefore, is that it overlooks 
three crucial points. 

First, it overlooks the fact that bi- 
partisanship is a worthy goal which is 
observed more in the breach than not. 

Second, it overlooks the fact that 
this Congress has largely supported 
the President's initiatives and has 
done so on a bipartisan basis. Despite 
all we read about the Republican-con- 
trolled Senate. The 'fact remains that 
congressional support for such things 
as construction of the MX missile; ac- 
celeration of defense spending; deploy- 
ment of troops to Lebanon; the con- 
duct of the arms talks; and the ongo- 
ing paramilitary program In Central 
America has occurred in both Houses, 
and has involved members of both par- 
ties. It was Senator Inouye who 
steered the supplemental appropria- 
tions through Congress a few weeks 
ago. It was Speaker O'Neill whose 
support was crucial to passage of the* 
war powers resolution concerning Leb- 
anon. It has been bipartisanship, in 
both Houses, which has underwritten 
this President’s remarkable string of 
foreign policy victories. 

Finally, the speech overlooks a third 
and crucial point. When the President 
expresses his understandable frustra- 
tion with the limitations on the con- 
gressional ability to shape., oversee, 
and support policy, he is not speaking 
about bipartlanship at all. Instead, he 
is talking about frictions and tensions 
which are built Into the Congress as a 
body and Into exectlve-congressional 
relations genetically, regardless of 
party alinements. 

As I noted earlier, there are some 
distinct limitations on the congression- 
al ability to perform its proper role In 
foreign policy. But these limitations 
are as much institutional as they are 
political. And they must be overcome 
if we are to avoid policy paralysis. 

For instance, as I argued when I in- 
troduced Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 97 along with Senators Lnouyx 
and Kassebaum. Congress is far too re- 
luctant to live up to its own responsi- 
bilities when those responsibilities 
entail making tough decisions and 
living with them. We are far too prone 



to dump everything In the President’s 
lap, and then to act offended when he 
acts as we asked his to. We are far too 
prone to abrogate a policy-setting 
role— a role we must share with the 
President— and to adopt Instead a mi- 
cromanagement role. In that sense, 
the President’s comments concerning 
the "practical details of policy” are 
somewhat understandable. 

What Is called for. If we are to act Ini 
& responsible way as a board of direc- 
tors. Is the ability to look at a large 
issue, recognize the tradeoffs and nu- 
ances. develop a sense of direction, and 
then entrust Implementation to the 
proper authority. Too often, Instead, 
we focus on the small issue or the cur- 
rent symbol; we avoid nuance; and we 
adopt a skeptical and critical attitude 
toward the details, not recognizing 
that when we fail to specify goals»then 
we will necessarily be upset about de- 
rivative details. 

So I agree with the President that 
Congress needs to improve its mecha- 
nisms for dealing with policy. And I 
want to reiterate that when we do our 
Job. it will be a shared task. That is 
why it lS’SO critical that there be regu- 
lar and complete consultation between 
the Executive and Congress. Without 
consultation— and the trust that 
comes from consultation— there can be 
no hope for bipartisanship, nor for a 
Congress willing to recognize its own 
limits as well as its responsibilities, 
and to behave accordingly. This brings 
us, of course, to the issue of the 
mining of Nicaraguan waters* 

MI WING AND THE PARAMILITARY PROGRAM 

Mr. President, the Congress general- 
ly. and the House and Senate Intelli- 
gence Committees particularly, have 
made amply clear their willingness to 
sustain a program of paramilitary 
action in Central America If that pro- 
gram is sensible; if it Is bounded rather 
than open ended; if it is explained to 
the proper authorities rather than 
concealed; and if It Is a clear and 
needed element of a larger policy. 

Unfortunately,, we have often lost 
sight of the reason why the United 
States looks to this option in its for- 
eign policy. In generally, such pro- 
gramrare designed to provide us meas- 
ures short of open hostilities to 
achieve aims- which cannot be 
achieved diplomatically. Ih the case of 
Nicaragua, a country which has made 
abundantly clear Its desire to feed the 
insurgency In El Salvador and export 
Its own form of govement by mob to 
Costa Rica, it has been a sensible idea 
to impose a cost on such actions. What 
this calls for. obviously, is limited and 
finite activities, not large-scale meas- 
ures. Tdeally. It would be beneficial If 
everybody who smuggled arms from 
Nicaragua into other countries, or who 
undertook terrorist bombings in Costa 
Rica, could be caught and detained. 

Failing that, it Is altogether sensible 
to Impose a cost on those who get 
through, both to slow down the spread 
of subversion in what Nicaragua calls 
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a “revolution without frontiers" and 
to deter future such actions. 

Consistently, the Intelligence Com- 
mittees have sought to provide guid- 
ance to the appropriate authorities in 
order to Insure that what actions 
might be taken are within sensible and 
legal bounds. The reason that the 
Congress has thus far authorized the 
funding sought Ls that individual 
Members of Congress have been able 
to trust the Judgment and the ability 
of their colleagues on the Senate and 
House Intelligence Committees. 
Rather than asking each Member of 
Congress to Investigate what are nec- 
essarily highly sensitive matters, the 
Congress has entrusted that Job to 
small committees. 

XI the administration— any adminis- 
tration— is to hope for continued con- 
gressional authority to conduct the 
kinds of programs which must occa- 
sionally be undertaken. It is vital that 
there be the greatest possible degree 
of consultation between the Executive 
and the appropriate congressional 
committees. As Senator Goldwater 
put it in his letter to Director Casey of 
the CIA. we cannot be expected to 
support a policy when we ourselves do 
not know what that policy is. 

In short, if the Intelligence Commit- 
tees are to do their Job. they must 
have a reputation among their col- 
leagues for reliability. They cannot 
have that reputation If vital Informa- 
tion is kept from them. And if they 
should ultimately lose their effective- 
ness because their reputation has de- 
clined. the alternative will be a return 
to the days when up to eight separate 
committees oversaw the actions of the 
Intelligence community. Under such 
circumstances, we will not ever have a 
policy; we will have a circus. 

When the President stated in his 
Georgetown speech that the adminis- 
tration has tried to "seek new means 
to reach bipartisan, executive, legisla- 
tive consensus." I was somewhat curi- 
ous Just what he meant. Keep in mind 
that these comments were delivered 
on Friday. April 6. 

By Monday. April 9. I simply could 
not believe that assertion, for I had 
read— along with all of my col- 
leagues— the details of our involve- 
ment in the mining of Nicaraguan 
waters. There had been no consensus 
on this issue because there had been 
no consultation. And. frankly, had 
there been consultation, there would 
not have been consensus for the action 
was foolish in the extreme. It posed a 
distinct risk of escalating our difficul- 
ties with Nicaragua; it involved other 
countries; and It self-evidently had no 
hope for secrecy. Worst of all. the sub- 
sequent treatment of the controversy 
demonstrated an Incredible insensitiv- 
ity to reality, and it succeeded in di- 
verting attention from the behavior of 
the Sandinlstas to our own behavior. 
That ls why, of course, there was so 
lopsided a vote to prohibit future 
mining. 
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What this episode demonstrates, Mr. 
President, is that Congress— with all 
its cumbersome procedures — can serve 
as a valuable check on stupidity. It 
shows. In other words, that procedure 
can bolster policy. The astonishing 
failure of the administration to under- 
stand the special burdens borne by the 
House and Senate Intelligence Com- 
mittees Is perhaps the least of the 
Issues Involved here, bad as they were. 
Here was a case where a failure to 
adhere to procedure led to a policy de- 
cision which was disastrous. And that 
brings us back to the beginning— the 
need to integrate policy with proce- 
dure. 

Obviously, the vote against the be- 
havior of the administration did not 
represent a repudiation of the policy 
which we had sustained and supported 
the previous week. In the first place, 
we adopted a nonbinding resolution. 
In the second place, few of us agreed 
that mining harbors was consonant 
with either the overall policy interests 
of the United States in Central Amer- 
ica or with the paramilitary program 
in particular. So In voting as we did, 
we did not undercut our policy, we 
reaffirmed it. Finally, we were rightly 
disturbed that there had been such a 
flagrant abuse of procedure. 

So in some senses, the 84 to 12 vote 
on the Kennedy resolution was a 
matter of politics inside the Washing- 
ton Beltway, not policy at the water’s 
edge. But as a clear signal of the need 
to conform our policy to proper proce- 
dure, the vote spoke legions about the 
overall failings of U.S. policy in Cen- 
tral America. 

We can learn from this episode. Mr. 
President, and we can use the lessons 
gained to develop the kind of foreign 
policy which I know that President 
Reagan wants to see us adopt in Cen- 
tral America. The first, lesson we must 
learn, of course, is that procedure is a / 
vital element of sound policy, not an 
impediment to it. And I think we are 
learning that lesson now. both here in 
Congress and in the Executive. 

Over the past few days, we have 
begun— at both ends of Pennsylvania 
Avenue— to move toward recommitting 
ourselves to full and active consulta- 
tion and participation in the shared 
duties of foreign policy. Pledges have 
been made, and misunderstandings 
have been cleared up. I am confident 
that we will not see a repetition of the 
mining fiasco. 

But structural reforms are not 
enough. We cannot Just Ink in lines of 
communication on an organization 
chart and expect to establish the kind 
of working relationship needed to ac- 
tually formulate and Implement 
policy. As I mentioned earlier, biparti- 
sanship— which is really a form of 
trust— has to be earned. 

It is not earned when the Secretary 
of State reiterates the foolish state- 
ment that a lack of bipartisanship is 
what undermined our approach to 
Lebanon. If people in the administra- 
tion really believe this point, then 



they have not read the conclusions of 
their own Commission of Inquiry, 
chaired by Admiral Long, and they 
have forgotten that even as orders 
were being prepared to load our ma- 
rines on ships administration spokes- 
men were attacking anybody in Con- 
gress who suggested this alternative. 

Bipartisanship is not earned when 
things like the Georgetown speech fol- 
lows by 1 day a manifest demonstra- 
tion of bipartisanship In the Senate of 
the United States. 

Bipartisanship is not earned when 
the administration apparently views 
the Intelligence Committees as obsta- 
cles, rather than as partners in the 
tough Job of making and implement- 
ing policy. 

Unless we start seeing a genuine in- 
terest In sharing with Congress— both 
Houses and both parties— the responsi- 
bility for crafting our policy in Central 
America, we will lose any prospect of a 
policy at all. We already face the 
threat that the House may cut off the 
CIA supplemented funding which this 
body appropriated on April 5. Speak- 
ing as a member of the Intelligence 
Committee, as a person with years of 
experience in Central America, and as 
a Republican Senator, I know that 
this would be a tragic mistake— a point 
made with some clarity in a recent edi- 
tion of the New Republic. But if it 
were to happen, the fault would lie as 
much with the administration as with 
the House. So here is one Republican 
Senator who will make the case that 
his own party’s interest as much as 
the Nation's interest is served when 
the President makes better overtures 
for bipartisanship than he did at 
Georgetown. 

THE CHALLENGE I* CENTRAL AMERICA 

Mr. President, if we in Congress 
have the courage and the will to tackle 
so challenging and complex an issue— 
particularly in an election year— we 
have an Impending opportunity to 
help elaborate a policy for Central 
America, to live up to our own respon- 
sibilities, to benefit this country we 
serve. That opportunity, of course, will 
be found in the debate— if we have 
one— over the Jackson plan. 

It is often said that we function too 
often here by continuing resolution— 
the force feeding of money into pro- 
grams which have not been well stud- 
ied. That la nowhere more the case 
than in our policy toward Central 
America. 

Every year since I have been here, 
we have gone through occasional de- 
bates over particular issues— human 
rights; land reform; trade relations. 
We have usually done so on a bilateral 
basis, and with little real scrutiny of 
our underlying assumptions about how 
countries evolve. A debate over the 
future of a region has too often 
become a trivia contest over a given 
country’s past. We have seldom, if 
ever, enunciated what goals we want 
to accomplish, and we have never de- 
termined whether Central America is 
a distinct region. A cockpit for United 



States-Soviet relations, or a spot on 
the map where seven countries 
happen to be found. 

We have not been alone in this fail- 
ing, of course. Time after time, in lis- 
tening to administration testimony. I 
get the sense that our policy Is deter- 
mined simply by whomever has r 
microphone on a given day. and by 
whatever mlnicrlsLs occured the day 
before. We are still coming to grips 
with this complex region. Mr. Presi- 
dent. Because of that, it is simply not 
correct to say that we have a policy. 
Instead, it can be said at best that we 
have a series of programs, which seem 
to change with the winds. 

In the next few weeks, Central 
America is about to undergo the starts 
of what could be a profound change. 
El Salvador and Honduras will both 
hold elections. These elections may 
well result in genuinely representative 
governments which can evolved over 
time into full-fledged democracies pro- 
vided we and they are constant In our 
purpose. This will then leave Guate- 
mala at one extreme and Nicaragua at 
another. And it will bolster the Conta- 
dora peace process, provided the U.S. 
is willing to follow the advice of such 
authorities as President Monge of 
Costa Rica. 

In short, Mr. President, we may soon 
be able to benefit from the advice and 
expertise of committed democrats in 
as many as four countries in the 
region— Costa Rica, El Salvador. Hon- 
duras, and Panama. If we ourselves 
can overcome our own prejudices and 
learn from this unique configuration, I 
am confident that we can begin to put 
some flesh on the skeletonized policy 
outlined by the Kissinger Commission. 

Mr. President, this is not the place 
to outline the details of the Jackson 
plan, with which all of us are familiar 
anyway. Suffice it to say that the 
report is remarkable in its subtlety, in 
its grasp of the complexity of the situ- 
ation, in its avoidance of bumper-stick- 
er nostrums, and in the degree to 
which it has been misrepresented, mis- 
understood, and Ignored by so many 
Americans. As a recent article In the 
National Journal makes clear, the 
report of the Bipartisan Commission, 
like the works of Shakespeare or the 
Bible, is more quoted than read. 

Mr. President, I am confident that 
the Jackson plan represents a signifi- 
cant outline which, with modification 
by the Congress, can begin to shape 
our long-term policy. It can account 
for the complex interrelationships 
among countries in the region. It can 
account for the urgency of the crisis 
which has been so long in the making 
and so long Ignored. It can account for 
the fact that, like it or not, the United 
States will always be involved in the 
region even if by default. What will be 
needed, Mr. President, is a willingness 
by this body, and by our colleagues In 
the House, to sit down and actually 
think this through. 
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So to conclude, Mr. Resident, we 
need to begin now to ask some funda- 
mental questions. Each of us will have 
different answers, of course/ but we 
need a set of common questions. Let 
me pose a few of them: 

First, will the administration be will- 
ing to replace its current hodgepodge 
of programs with a clear statement of 
what we are doing? 

Second, will the President and his 
officers begin to demonstrate a genu- 
ine willingness to work with Congress, 
and not against It? 

Third, will we in Congress begin, as 
the Nation's board of directors, to en- 
unciate a vision of the future, recog- 
nizing that the United States must 
play major role in that future? 

Fourth, will we In both branches of 
Government begin to work together to 
give some specifics to that vision, al- 
tering it* where needed and deferring 
to each other's particular form of ex- 
pertise where appropriate? 

Fifth, will we take advantage of the 
great pool of talent which can be 
found among people like President 
Monge or former President Duarte? 

Finally, will we come to recognize 
that Just as our policy must be long 
term, so too the congressional sense of 
responsibility for actually shaping and 
sharing policy must be long term? 

Unless these questions are answered 
in the affirmative. I. fear that we wilL 
continue to see our current pattern of 
vacillation between procedural and 
policy questions. 

Mr. President. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the articles from the Nation- 
al Journal and the New Republic, to 
which I have referred, be printed in 
the Record. 

There beLng no objection, the arti- 
cles were ordered to be printed In the 
Record, as follows: 

[From the National Journal. Apr. 21. 19841 
W KATTvr* Happened to the Kissinger 
Panel’s Central America Consensus? 

(By Christopher Madison) 

Last summer. President Reagan appointed 
a bipartisan commission to help build public 
support for his Central America policies, 
which were causing Increasing oontoveray. 
The 12-member commission finished Its 
work In January and. apparently overcom- 
ing many preconceptions about the issues, 
forged a consensus. But that consensus has 
not been extended to Congress or the Amer- 
ican public. 

Instead. In the months since the report’s 
release, as during the previous year. Reagan 
has been engaged In constant battle with 
Congress over his Central America policies. 
Sometimes he wins: Congress has never suc- 
ceeded in cutting off aid to El Salvador. But 
the Administration’s policy toward Nicara- 
gua has always generated controversy, and 
may make consensus impossible. 

Early this month, for example, the Senate 
seemed lo be leaning In Reagan's direction 
when It overwhelmingly approved his $82 
million aid request for El Salvador and a $21 
million authorisation to support the antigo- 
venunent rebels In Nicaragua. 

The very next week, outraged by disclo- 
sures that the Central Intelligence Agency 
had a direct role In supervising the mining 
of Nicaraguan harbors, the Senate approved 
a "sense-of-the-Senate" resolution condemn- 



ing the CIA’s role. The House quickly ap- 
proved a similar resolution by a 281-111 
vote, and seemed certain to vote down fur- 
ther funds for the Nicaraguan effort and to 
scale back the Salvadoran aid request. 

Far In the background In these debates, 
and having almost no obvious Influence. It 
seems. Is the report of the National Biparti- 
san Commission on Central America, 
chaired by former Secretary of State Henry 
A. Kissinger. The lack of impact has left 
some members frustrated and depressed. 
Others believe It was unrealistic to expect a 
commission report to end the Central Amer- 
ican debate, particularly In an election year 
when Democrats need Issues on which to 
challenge Reagan at the polls. 

The 12-member commission, appoointed 
by Reagan last year at the first stirrings of 
controversy over his policies, was asked to 
make policy recommendations and to sug- 
gest how a consensus might be achieved. It 
undertook an exhaustive review of political, 
social and economic conditions In the region 
and took clear stands on most of the 
Issues— but not all— now. being debated by 
Congress. 

In Its report presented to Reagan last Jan- 
uary, the commission concluded there was 
an acute crisis In the region and proposed a 
series of complex, long-range solutions em- 
phasizing economic, social and humanitari- 
an programs. The Administration quickly 
translated the findings Into legislation and 
submitted it to Congress. But debate there 
has focused instead on highly controversial 
military questions Involving Nicaragua's ef- 
forts to launch a communist revolution In 
the region. Meanwhile, the bulk of the com- 
mission's recommendations have become 
burled In House and Senate committees. 

Jim Wright, D- Texas, the House Majority 
Leader, who served as a senior counselor to 
the commission, said of Its report: “Unfortu- 
nately, It has not had the Impact that It de- 
served to have. Maybe It Isn’t too late,"bnce 
we get past the harshly divisive subtopics 
and focus instead on the long-range Issues.” 
Wright counts among the divisive subtop- 
ics aid to the Nicaraguan guerrillas, the 
U.S. military presence In Honduras and con- 
tinued aid to El Salvador. These are not un- 
important questions, but. he said In an 
Interview, they detract from any discussions 
of the central point of the Kissinger com- 
mission’s report, the need for the United 
States “to begin to commit ourselves to a 
long-term program of economic and social 
development” for the region. 

LONG-TERM PROGRAM 

The commission did not Ignore the prob- 
lems of aid to El Salvador and the rebels In 
Nicaragua, but It took a broader perspective. 
It said: “Central America Is our near neigh- 
bor and a strategic crossroads of global sig- 
nificance.” After Identifying the long fester- 
ing social, political and economic problems 
In the region, the commission concluded 
they were being exacerbated by revolution- 
ary forces In Nicaragua that were backed by 
Cuba and the Soviet Union. Nicaragua’s rev- 
olutionary activities In neighboring El Sal- 
vador and elsewhere In the region must be 
neutralized, the commission said, by negoti- 
ation If possible, by force If necessary. 

On a broader level, the commission said 
'the advance of Soviet and Cuban power on 
the American mainland affects the global 
balance'' and required the United Slates "Lo 
defend against security threats near our 
borders. . . .*' 

The commission's solutions Included $8 
billion In economic aid over five years, os 
well as significantly Increased military as- 
sistance to U.S. allies such as El Salvador 
and Honduras. And while It did not explicit- 
ly endorse U.S. support for the secret war 



against the government In Nicaragua! It said 
the Marxlst Lenlnlat government there was 
a threat to the region and that the pressure 
applied by the antigovemment Insurgents 
may force the Nicaraguan government to 
consider a negotiated settlement to the re- 
gion’s tensions. 

In addition to the establishment of an In- 
novative agency to distribute economic aid 
to all countries In the region. Including 
Nicaragua If It made a commitment to 
social, political and economic reforms, the 
commission recommended establishing a lit- 
eracy and teachers corps, scholarships for 
Central Americans to attend U.S. universi- 
ties and Increased housing and health pro- 
grams. 

It was a surprise to many, including the 
commission members themselves, that they 
managed to reach a consensus on U.5. goals 
and Interests In Central America. Just as 
surprising, considering the group’s biparti- 
san makeup, that consensus was a close ap- 
proximation of Reagan's policies. 

On the other hand, the Administration’s 
critics were not surprised that the commis- 
sion endorsed Reagan’s policies; they as- 
sumed the President would not decide to ap- 
point a commission that would disagree 
with him. But interviews with some mem- 
bers of the commission and its small staff 
suggest that something unusual happened 
among the commission’s Democrats and Re- 
publicans. politicians and labor leaders, edu- 
cators and others. 

In addition to Kissinger, its chairman, the 
commission’s members were former Repub- 
lican Sen. Nicholas F. Brady of New Jersey; 
San Antonio Democratic Mayor Henry O. 
Cisneros; former Texas Gov. William P. Cle- 
ments Jr., a Republican; Yale University 
professor Carlos F. Diaz-Alejandro; Wilson 
S. Johnson, chairman of the National Fed- 
eration of Independent Business Inc.; Lane 
Kirkland, president of the AFL-CIO; Wash- 
ington political analyst Richard M. Scam- 
mon; Boston University president John 
Silber: former Supreme Court Justice 

Potter Stewart: former Democratic National 
Committee chairman Robert S. Strauss; and 
William B. Walsh, founder of Project Hope. 

“I was astounded at what happened to 
that group.” said William D. Rogers, a 
former career diplomat and Kissinger aide 
who served as a senior counselor to the 12 
members. Many commission members, he 
said, began with only a “primitive under- 
standing of Central America” and were 
biased in their solutions. “Liberals thought 
you Just needed a New Deal for the region, 
and conservatives thought you Just needed 
to bbmb Cuba.” 

But the group “learned and came togeth- 
er” and produced. In Roger's view, a Com- 
plex strategic report that went beyond 
bland generalities and took Into account the 
Interrelationships of politics, economics and 
human rights in the region. Some members 
changed their views on the issues In the 
process of hearing testimony in Washing- 
ton. visiting Central America and debating 
and drafting their report. “They came up 
with a policy that took us beyond infectious 
bilateralism” Rogers said, t 

hard-line consensus 

This process may have contributed to the 
commission’s surprisingly hard-line consen- 
sus on the problems in the region. Certainly 
not every member of the commission was 
prepared at the outset to endorse the Ad- 
ministration’s thesis that the United States 
had to confront the threat posed to Central 
America and the Western Hemisphere by 
left-wing revolutions. 

But the commission reached that conclu- 
sion at the end. It wrote; "The Sovlet-Cuban 
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challenge to make Central America part of 
their geostrategic challenge la what has 
turned the struggle . . . Into a security and 
political problem for the United States and 
for the hemisphere.** It also said that "the 
triumph of hostile forces" In the region 
would be "read as a sign ot UA Impotence." 

This cold war reading of the Central 
American situation haa always been the 
most controversial part of the Administra- 
tion’s policies there; skeptics have ques- 
tioned whether there was a genuine, wide 
spread communist threat to the region, and 
Congress has hesitated to approve aid based 
on these conclusions. 

But this view was endorsed by all 12 com- 
mission members. Including three who were 
perceived as anything but conservative on 
Central American politics: Cisneros. Dlaz- 
Alejandro and Strauss. The conclusion 
served as the basis for the recommendation 
that the United States Increase Its military 
and economic aid to El Salvador, provided It 
was conditioned on Improvements In human 
rights. 

Commission members and staff agree that 
such a consensus may have surprised outsid- 
ers. Rogers said that these views emerged 
from several key events. Most crucial was a 
briefing the commission received from lead- 
ers of the S&ndlnlsta regime. Including 
Daniel Ortega, the head of the government. 
In Managua last winter. 

According to Walsh, a commission 
member who supported Administration 
policy before he was appointed, the Nicara- 
guans had an opportunity to begin a “dia- 
logue" with Americans through the commis- 
sion. Instead, they delivered what he called 
a "tirade" against U.S. policy. 

Others who attended noted from the 
briefing that the Sandlnlstas clearly were 
using 8ov1et and Cuban Intelligence Infor- 
mation and that this erased any doubts 
commission members may have had about 
the links between the Soviets and Cubans 
and the Nicaraguans. 

Commission members also received Intelli- 
gence briefings from U.S. sources about 
Soviet and Cuban activity in the region. A 
fact that Impressed them was the Soviet 
arms flow into Nicaragua and to the Salva- 
doran guerrillas. Several members of the 
commission concluded. In the words of a 
member. "Eventually, unless there wsa a 
change In the behavior of the Nicaraguans, 
the United States would find Itself with a 
security problem In the region.” 

Commission members also heard from 
other governments in the region. According 
to Rogers, this was the "bombshell” that 
produced the commission's hard-line con- 
sensus. "They heard repeatedly from re- 
spected democratic leaden In the region the 
sense that the continuation of the Sandl- 
nista regime In Its current form was Incom- 
patible with the long term peace and securi- 
ty of the region.” Rogers said. 

According to Walsh, officials In Honduras 
who met with commission members reared 
they were about to be Invaded. Administra- 
tion officials familiar with the commission’s 
briefings In the region said that officials In 
Costa Rica also expressed alarm about the 
Nicaraguans and that this "surprised" the 
commission. 

"They didn’t expect that, even though 
we'd been telling people that for years," 
said an Administration specialist on Central 
America. 

MISOTfDKXaTOOD? 

The commission completed Its work In 
early January and released Its report on 
Jan. 11. At that point. Rogers said. It’s "fell 
off the table." 

The report presented a complex economic, 
political and military strategy for the region 



that was not easily digested or presented to 
the public. Instead. Rogers said, two percep- 
tions dominated. First, in part because of 
Kissinger's connection with the effort, it 
was widely perceived that the report viewed 
the region entirely In terms of the Eaat- 
Weit conflict and that It proposed a mili- 
tary solution to problems In the region. 

Second, the surprising degree of consensus 
was partially hidden as public attention fo- 
cused on two dissenting footnotes. One. sup- 
ported by Cisneros and Dtaz-Alejandro. 
stated clear opposition to continued U.S. 
support for guerrillas fighting the Nicara- 
guan government— a point on which the 
report had been vague. The other, signed by 
Kissinger and others, took issue with the re- 
port's conclusion that the United States 
should require Improvements In human 
rights conditions before granting aid to El 
Salvador. Rogers said that these dissents 
were secondary to the broad agreement and 
should have been perceived that way. 

"The extraordinary educational experi- 
ence of the commission was not transferred 
to the American people at large In any re- 
spect." Rogers said. 

He also blamed premature leaks about the 
commission's findings In major newspapers. 
Most stories appearing before the report 
was made public were “misinformed” In 
some aspect, Rogers said, and It was diffi- 
cult to alter the Impression they left. He 
cited a front-page Sunday New York Times 
story, written by Seymour M. Hersh. that 
concentrated almost exclusively on military 
aspects of the commission's work. Rogers 
said the story was based on a consultant's 
draft that already had been rejected. 

Rogers also faulted himself and the com- 
mission for not working hard enough be- 
forehand to obtain Latin American support 
for the findings. When the Latin Americans 
did react, they were luke-warm at best and 
appeared to be reacting to press accounts 
rather than the report itself. 

Rogers described himself as "depressed 
and very disappointed" that th^ commis- 
sion's consensus was not adopted by Corv 
gress or the public. -There was very Uttle 
realisation of the complex and comprehen- 
sive nature of what the commission pro- 
posed." he said. Rather than debate long- 
range strategy for the region, he said. Con- 
gress became entangled In the details of 
whether to send aid to El Salvador before or 
after the election there and whether It 
should be $90 million or $00 million. Discus- 
sion about the economic program presented 
In the report has been sparse. 

But the commission's report has had some 
impact, even if it has not created a national 
consensus. "Some people felt a commission 
on Central America could end the debate. I 
never believed that. But It has changed the 
debate In some positive ways," said Rep. Mi- 
chael D. Barnes, D-Md.. a vocal critic of Ad- 
ministration policy In the region who served 
as a counselor to the commission but who 
has since distanced himself from some of Its 
findings. 

Barnes, who chairs the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Subcommittee on Western Hemisphere 
Affairs, said the report educated Americans 
about the region, emphasized economic dif- 
ficulties at a time when moat attention was 
being focused on military and political prob- 
lems and made It clear that In El Salvador, 
there was significant right-wing violence. 
On this last point, he said, ft was. In effect, 
a repudiation of the Administration's poli- 
cies. which he said "downplayed" right-wing 
violence. 

Over all. Barnes said, "The commission 
raised the level of the debate. We now have 
a more knowledgeable debate." 

Administration officials put it somewhat 
differently. "If nothing else. It showed we 
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were on the right track." said Otto J. Reich, 
the State Department’s coordinator fqr 
publfc diplomacy for Latin America and the 
Caribbean. 

Another official, deeply Involved In shep- 
herding the Administration's aid program 
through Congress, said. "It has provided an 
element of political cover for those that are 
going to vote rn favor of the Administra- 
tion.” 

Nevertheless, there has been some grum- 
bling about both the report and the Admin- 
istration's handling of leglalalion Imple- 
menting Its recommendations. 

Sen. Christopher J. Dodd. D-Conn., a lead- 
ing critic of Administration policy, for ex- 
ample. criticised the report because It gave 
little emphasis to the “Contadora" peace 
process, an effort by Mexico. Colombia. 
Venezuela and Panama to mediate the con- 
flicts In Central America and arrange a re- 
gional peace agreement 

"Here we have 1)2 pages of how to bring 
peace and stability and hope to the Latin 
Americans In the 1980s.” Dodd said during 
Senate debate In early April on the El Sal- 
vador emergency aid package. "We have the 
four most significant Latin American coun- 
tries trying to work out an answer to that. 
We study the problem, and when we get 
through studying the problem, they find 
themselves In one paragraph of a 132-page 
report. We wonder why there is some degree 
of skepticism about our Intention." 

Richard E. Fein berg, who served tn the 
State Department and on the National Se- 
curity Council staff efurtng the Carter Ad- 
ministration and now is a fellow at the 
Overseas Development Council, said the 
commission concentrated on “worst-case sce- 
narios that are unlikely and that can be pre- 
vented with a reasonably sensible diploma- 
cy. The report raises the specter of offen- 
sive Soviet military bases on the Isthmus. 
Yet no evidence is presented that either the 
Soviet Union or Central American govern- 
ments are considering such a move, or why 
It would be In their advantage to do so." 
Fein berg made the comments tn a critique 
of the commission’s report that wsls present- 
ed to the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee last February. 

More often, criticism has concerned the 
Administration's implementation of the 
report. “They picked out what they wanted 
and Ignored what they didn't want.” said a 
Latin American specialist who worked with 
the commission tn drafting the recommen- 
dations. 

The notion of conditioning aid to El Salva- 
dor on human rights Improvements and 
other reforms was strongly endorsed by the 
Kissinger commission, for example, but a 
prominent commission member has accused 
the Administration of Ignoring the recom- 
mendation. 

"One of the ways we were able to achieve 
a bipartisan consensus was through strong 
conditionality language, but they walked 
away from ft," said former Democratic Na- 
tional Committee Chairman Strauss tn an 
interview. As a result, he has refused to 
speak out in favor of the Administration's 
legislative proposal. 

Strauss. Rogers and others have also criti- 
cized the Administrations handling of a 
proposal for a Central American Develop- 
ment Organization, which is a, key. If largely 
unnoticed, element In the report The orga- 
nization, with members from all Central 
American nations and a U.S. chairman, was 
designed as a multilateral alternative to tra- 
ditional government- to-govemment assist- 
ance programs, which many believed have 
not worked and lack credibility. 

A fourth of U.S. aid recommended In the 
report was to be distributed through the or- 
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ganlzatlon. which would distribute It to 
countries In the region that had made com- 
mitments to Improve social, political and 
economic conditions and to refrain from 
military attacks on neighbors. 

But critics said the Administration weak- 
ened the proposal when it was submitted to 
Congress. According to Rogers, the designa- 
tion of the administrator of the Agency for 
International Development as the chairman 
of the development organization was exact- 
ly what the commission did not want. “This 
transfers a multilateral effort into an aid 
mechanism. It can't carry out the goals set 
by the commission.’* 

DIVIDED CONGRESS 

The primary reason Reagan appointed the 
Kissinger commission, of course, was to try 
to create more support for his policies In 
Congress. Even though the commission 
strongly endorsed most of Reagan’s policies. 
Congress is still divided on the issues, 
mostly along party lines. 

There was a consensus of sorts in April 
when the Senate approved its emergency 
aid package to EM Salvador, but those who 
voted against the Administration said the 
majority were merely afraid of being tagged 
with ' losing" El Salvador. And whatever 
consensus existed was quickly overshadowed 
by the controversy over the mining of Nica- 
raguan harbors. Meanwhile, as Congress 
concentrates on national security questions, 
the commission’s broader recommendations 
are much further back In the legislative 
pipeline. 

The Administration packaged them in leg- 
islation entitled the Central American De- 
mocracy. Peace and Development Initiative 
Act of 1984. and the bill was referred to the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee and 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee. 
There, stripped of the fancy title, the rec- 
ommendations became part of those com- 
mittee’s annual efforts to produce foreign 
aid legislation. 

Unfortunately for the commissions and 
the Administration, procedural difficulties 
and disputes within the House and Senate 
committees have made it impossible to pass 
foreign aid bills in the past two years, and 
this year may prove no different. Without 
the omnibus aid bills, portions of the com- 
mission's recommendations must be tanked 
on to appropriations bills and continuing 
resolutions. 

Meanwhile, as debate in Congress focuses 
on U.S. military Involvement In Central 
America, the commission’s report has had 
little influence. Administration critics con- 
tend that this is because the commission did 
not say anything that was new. 

Said a congressional staff member who 
specializes In Latin America and Is critical of 
the Administration's policy: "If the purpose 
of the commission was to create a consensus 
behind the Idea that we have Interests in 
the region, we already knew that It was 
Just reaffirming a preexisting consensus." 

The real debate, said the staffer, is not 
over goals but strategy: how the United 
States should respond to the continued 
presence of Marxist Leninist governments 
In the region. 

That view was echoed by Rep. Ed Zschau. 
R-Calif.. a member of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee who recently visited El Salvador 
and who supports many of Reagan’s poli- 
cies. "I felt the Kissinger commission de- 
scribed the problems pretty accurately.” 
Zschau said. 'Where the debate focuses on 
Is what to do to address them." 

While it is true that the commission 
steered clear of policy details in an effort to 
avoid being seen as a shadow policy arm of 
the Administration. It did address several 
key strategy questions in broad terms. On 



El Salvador, for example. It came down 
strongly In favor of continued economic and 
military aid. contingent on human rights 
improvements there. And It concluded that 
it is In the Interest of the United States to 
help EH Salvador. Honduras and Costa Rica 
protect themselves from possible Nicara- 
guan aggression. The best way to do that, it 
said, is through a regional .peace strategy, 
which it outlined In detail. Central to the 
commission's plan was the application of 
pressure on Nicaragua to end Its support of 
the Salvadoran guerrillas and other leftist 
movements in the region. 

NICARAGUA DEBATE 

On the highly controversial question of 
U.S. military Involvement In the region, and 
especially In support of the Nicaraguan 
rebels, known as “contras.” the commission 
gave qualified support to the Administra- 
tion’s position. 

Like the Administration. It viewed the po- 
litical struggle In Nicaragua and El Salvador 
as a crisis that threatens U.S. national secu- 
rity. Moreover, It did not rule out the possi- 
bility of U.S. military activity in the region. 

"Central America’s crisis Is our crisis." the 
report concluded on a note of unmistakable 
urgency. Like the Administration, a majori- 
ty of commission members concluded that 
the existence of the Nicaraguan contras Is 
having the positive effect of exerting pres- 
sure on the communist government there to 
negotiate an end to tensions in the region. 
On the question of using military force 
against Nicaragua, the report said: "Nicara- 
gua must be aware that force remains an ul- 
timate recourse.** 

But that urgency Is not yet shared by 
Congress. Said Rep. Zschau. "The debate is 
hampered by what is reality” in Central 
America. "Some people in my district think 
the Salvadoran guerrillas represent the 
people.” he said, adding that it isn't a view 
he shares. 

Wright said that some members of Con- 
gress. unlike the Kissinger commission and 
the Administration, also sympathize with 
the Salvadoran rebels. "I don't think they 
consciously want to promote Marxism, but 
they romantically identify with the Idea of 
a popular rebellion.” he said. 

But Wright said the Administration’s sup- 
port of the contras had hampered a consen- 
sus and noted that the commission did not 
conclude the United States had a right to 
disrupt the S&ndlnlsta regime. 

Perhaps the most obvious reason for a 
lack of consensus Is congressional distrust 
and suspicion about the ultimate aims and 
means of Administration policy. The Kissin- 
ger commission said use of U.S. troops 
should be regarded as a "last resort and 
only where there are clear dangers to US. 
security.” 

Judging from recent debate In Congress. 
Administration critics fear a major U.S. In- 
volvement is Just around the comer. “We 
can see where this fellow is taking us.” Sen. 
Joseph R. Blden Jr.. D-Del.. said recently. "I 
believe the day after he Is reelected you will 
see American troops fighting in Latin Amer- 
ica.” 

Both Administration officials and some 
members of the Kissinger commission argue 
that election-year politics and the closed 
minds of their critics are making matters 
worse in Congress. 

Some Members of Congress worry that a 
position of strong support for Reagan's poli- 
cies could be used against them politically. 
A way for them to put ‘‘political sps^e” be- 
tween themselves and the Administration, 
an Administration official said. Is to put 
strong conditions on aid requests. 

“The biggest problem is that Individuals 
in Congress have very closed minds and 
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fixed Ideas" about Central America, said 
Walsh. He said some liberals are reluctant 
to accept the commission’s conclusion that 
the United States must act to prevent the 
spread of leftist governments In the region. 

A State Department official who special- 
izes In Latin America, when asked why the 
Kissinger report had only minimal impact, 
said many of the views in Congress are 
based on a perception of the region that Is 
several years old. 

Referring to Robert White, a former U.S. 
ambassador to El Salvador who Is critical of 
oonttnued U.S. support for the country, the 
official said, "Bob White Is describing a Cen- 
tral America that no longer exists.” 

He cited as evidence land reform, the elec- 
tions this spring and In 1982 and a steady 
reduction In the number of political mur- 
ders In the past few years. 

Ironically, before the disclosures about 
the mining of Nicaraguan harbors caused a 
storm of protest. Congress appeared to be 
moving toward a consensus In support of 
emergency aid to El Salvador. Administra- 
tion officials were predicting success in the 
House as well as the Senate. “When you get 
people aside,” said an Administration lobby- 
ist. "there is not a great deal of disagree- 
ment about the threat posed to the coun- 
tries in the region by the spread of leftist 
governments.” 

But even before the mining was disclosed, 
this official conceded that support for the 
contras was highly controversial. 

Also working In the Administration's 
favor. It seemed, were the Salvadoran elec- 
tions In late March. Jose Napoleon Duarte, 
a moderate, led all other candidates. Duarte 
is now favored to win the presidency In a 
runoff later this spring against Roberto 
D'Aubulsson, a right-wing candidate who 
has been linked to the country's death 
squads. 

Barnes believes Duarte will win and get 
broader support for his government. Duarte 
is well regarded by Congress and has 
pledged to open a dialogue with anti-govern- 
ment rebels. Barnes noted. 

It Is not clear whether the furor over 
Nicaragua will permanently negate that 
progress, or whether the Administration 
will be able to turn the debate back In the 
direction of El Salvador. But It unquestion- 
ably has lost ground. 

(From The New Republic. May 7. 1984] 
Remember the Mink 

After the humiliation In Lebanon, the 
United States might at least have allowed a 
decent Interval to pass before again making 
ttself foolish in the eyes of the world. Yet 
we were back at It again with the Nicara- 
guan mining fiasco, a misadventure from its 
clumsy conception through Its abrupt 
demise. And again, the display of Incompe- 
tence was bipartisan. Initiated by the Re- 
publican Administration and compounded 
by members of both parties In Congress. 
The C.I.A. apparently could not resist going 
beyond Its role of providing assistance to 
antt-Sandinlsta rebel groups fighting In 
Nicaragua. It had to get Its very own piece 
of the action, so it concocted schemes to in- 
volve itself directly In raiding a Nicaraguan 
port and then In laying mines In Nicaraguan 
harbors. The operations risked discovery, 
risked accusations that the United States 
was violating international law. risked 
arousing the indignation of countries whose 
shipping might be damaged. Yet the C.I.A. 
persuaded the President's national security 
adviser to walk Its ideas into the Oval Office 
for approval, and he walked right out again 
with Mr. Reagan's O.K. 
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Congress's two Intelligence oversight com- 
mittees should have warned the Administra- 
tion to drop Its plana, but they didn't. Both 
were informed— In the case of the mining, 
the House's committee was told In January, 
the Senate's In March-but If the Members 
were listening to what they were being told, 
they did not focus on the Implications of a 
direct C.I.A. operation. Senators Barry 
Goldwater and Daniel Patrick Moynihan 
protest that out of more than 130 pages of 
hearing transcript only two sentences re- 
ferred to the mining, and did not mention 
the C.I^A.'s role. The Administration 
counters that Its written submissions— as op- 
posed to oral summaries— described and Jus- 
tified the operation In detail. If the C.IJL 
was hiding, the Senate was not seeking. 
After Murphy's Law was fulfilled with Its 
customary reliability In matters covert and 
American, Congress panicked— much as It 
did when the going got rough In Lebanon— 
and not only condemned the mining oper- 
ation by lopsided margins in both Houses 
but also threatened to cut off funding for 
aid to the contras entirely. That move. If ac- 
tually carried through when Congress* re- 
turns from recess, would be at least as mind- 
less as the mining itself. 

We do not support aid to the contras with 
any relish. And in many respects we do not 
support the Reagan Administration’s goals 
and methods In suplying aid. For example, 
the bulk of UJS. assistance goes to the right- 
ist. Honduras-based Nicaraguan Democratic 
Force (F.D.N.), many of the field command- 
ers of which were officers In Anastasio So- 
moza's brutal and Justifiably detested Na- 
tional Guard. A far better prospect for win- 
ning the support of Nicaragua's people is 
the Democratic Revolutionary Alliance 
(ARDE) headed by the former anti-Soraoza 
guerrilla leader Eden Pastors (“Comandante 
Cero*'). Mr. Pastora’s force has Just cap- 
tured a coastal town in southern Nicaragua, 
has been bolstered (according to news re- 
ports) by the defection of an entire battal- 
ion of Sandlnlsta soldiers, and is planning to 
set up a government in exile. ARDE appar- 
ently does now receive C.I.A. help, but much 
less than the F.D.N. 

The Administration's purposes In aiding 
the guerrilla groups are also suspect. ARDE 
has proposed a plan whereby antigovem- 
ment military activity would cease if the 
Sandinlstaa agree to 'hold fair elections this 
November— that is. if opposition candidates 
are guaranteed security from Sand in lata 
toughs and the right to have their views 
heard free from censorship, and If the elec- 
tion is internationally supervised. The 
Reagan Administration has failed to en- 
dorse the ARDE proposal, leading to the 
suspicion that democracy in Nicaragua Is 
not one of its primary goals. Indeed. Lhere 
seems to be a split within the Administra- 
tion over Nicaragua mush as there was in 
Lebanon. One group, said to Include Secre- 
tary of State Shultz, believes (sensibly. In 
our view) that aid to the contras should be 
designed to pressure Nicaragua into halting 
subversive activity against El Salvador and 
Into entering serious peace negotiations 
with its neighbors. Another school of 
thought within the Administration— report- 
edly led by Secretary of Defense Weinberg- 
er and the C.LA. director. William Casey— 
regards the very existence of a leftist Nica- 
ragua as an Intolerable menace to vital In- 
terests of the United States, and wants It 
expunged. In other words, there is agree- 
ment on means but not on ends. The result 
Is a confusion of policy, as the covert war 
goes forward without any clear Idea of what 
It Is meant to accomplish. The Immediate 
danger is that the Administration will fall 
to press convincingly for negotiations and 
peace, will arouse fears at home and abroad 



that the United States intends to send 
American troops into the region, and will 
encourage Congress to force an end to 
American activities In Central America. 
That could lead to an unpalatable choice be- 
tween a regional Communist victory and the 
introduction of American troops. 

Aiding the contras is not. by Itself, a 
policy. But helping rebels, especially demo- 
cratic rebels, with a view toward negotia- 
tions leading to some sort of regional settle- 
ment. is a policy, and a far better one than 
cither letting the Sandinistas spread revolu- 
tion or sending in U.S. troops. Could the 
Sandlnlsta regime be won over with kind- 
ness. as all three Democratic Presidential 
candidates seem to propose? Something like 
that was tried by the Carter Administration 
after the new regime took power, and It 
didn't work. According to Alfonso Robelo 
Callejas. once a Soraoza political prisoner, 
later a member of the Sandinistas* revolu- 
tionary Junta, and now political director of 
ARDE. “It's possible that the United States 
pushed Castro into the arms of the Soviet 
Union, but that's not the case with the San- 
dinistas. The Carter Administration did ev- 
erything possible to be friendly. It gave us 
$120 million In aid. It wanted to send a 
Peace Corps delegation until It was refused. 
On the other side, the Sandinistas had a 
secret defense agreement with Cuba from 
the beginning. That was the original foreign 
intervention. No government office when I 
was there was without a Cuban officer. The 
Cuban Ambassador sat at the table with the 
Junta when it made its decisions." 

Not much change in that department. Ac- 
cording to both Administration and Con- 
gressional sources, there are now about 
eight thousand Cubans in Nicaragua. Includ- 
ing three thousand military advisers in- 
stalled Ln the Sandlnlsta army of seventy- 
five thousand men. which is the largest 
army ln Central America. From the outset 
the Sandlnlsta regime has been dedicated to 
a "revolution without frontiers” in Central 
America, and has tried to destabilize not 
only El Salvador but also democratic Costa 
Rica. The Reagan Administration has failed 
to convince the American people and Con- 
gress with Its evidence of Nicaragua’s sub- 
versive activities, but a respected New York 
Times correspondent, Stephen Kinzer. re- 
ported on April 10 that European and Latin 
American diplomats based In Managua— in- 
cluding some whose governments have been 
critical of U.S. policy— now share the view 
that Nicaragua does indeed send military 
supplies to left-wing Insurgents ln El Salva- 
dor and provides training bases for them. 

We believe that American policy toward 
Nicaragua must be one of both pressure and 
persuasion. To the extent that U^.-aided 
forces tie down Nicaraguan forces and win 
popular support, the SandJnista regime will 
have to concern Itself with its own security 
and cannot concentrate on making mischief 
across its borders. At the same time, the 
United Slates should make It clear that its 
goal Is negotiation and political compromise 
both within Nicaragua and among the na- 
tions of Central America. 

The trouble with the C.I.A.*s mining har- 
bors aiding ex-Somoctstas. and Ignoring op- 
portunities for negotiation is that they un- 
dermine America's credibility as a respecter 
of International law, a promoter of democra- 
cy. and a partner In peacemaking. However, 
for Congress to cut off aid to the contras Ln 
reaction to the mining fiasco also would 
damage America's credibility. It would 
mean— once again— that the United States 
had embarked on a policy that it would not 
follow through on. In the process encourag- 
ing people to fight for the freedom of their 
country and then abandoning them. The 
collapse of American policy in Lebanon was 



a nasty blow to American credibility. Either 
a Marxist-Leninist takeover of Central 
America or an American Invasion would be 
far worse. 



TRIBUTE TO ANSEL ADAMS 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President. I 
pay tribute today to Ansel Adams— my 
friend, my colleague in addressing the 
great environmental issues of our 
times, and the greatest photographer 
of the American West that ever lived. 
Ansel Adams died this week. But as it 
can be said of all great lives. Ansel 
Adams has left America and the world, 
with a legacy of camera art that has 
enriched us beyond words. Ansel 
Adams saw the West not only with his 
eyes, but with his *oul. In the moun- 
tains. rivers, and valleys of the West 
he saw ifoe try, he saw truth, he saw 
wisdom, he saw grace. To Ansel, the 
terrain so gorgeously caught by his 
lens was not Just Earth and sky. but 
spirit and vision. He saw wilderness as 
mataphor for the very fabric of our 
lives— mirroring, in our regard for It. 

For over 50 years Ansel Adams trav- 
eled to every p^rt of America and pho- 
tographed the extraordinary beauty of 
our land, from Alaska to the Appa- 
lachians. from the Maine coast to Cali- 
fornia’s Yosemite. I admired the work 
of Ansel Adams for many years. But I 
only got to know him personally in 
1980 when we worked together on leg- 
islation to protect the Big Sur coast of 
California. At that time. Ansel was 
nearly 78 years old. He had been an 
ardent conservationist for more than 
60 years. But in spite of his age. he 
was still one of the most forceful 
spokesmen for preservation of the nat- 
ural environment I have every met. He 
was still meeting new challenges, 
fighting for Big Sur, working to rid 
the Interior Department of James 
Watt. 

Ansel Adams will be remembered for 
his life, and his art, and there was 
little difference in how he approached 
each. In his concern for preservation 
of America's wilderness, he mirrored 
his deep belief that we treat our physi- 
cal setting not much different from 
how we treat our human family as a 
whole. 

Ansel Adams cared deeply about the 
environment. He cared deeply about 
people. I and millions of Americans 
like me cared deeply about him and 
will deeply miss him. 



IDA NUDEL'S BIRTHDAY 
Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, tomor- 
row is the 53d birthday of Ida Nudel, a 
woman well known to most of my 
Senate colleagues for her courage and 
devotion in assisting Soviet Jewish 
prisoners of conscience and their fami- 
lies. 

In 1978 Ida herself was convicted of 
alleged hooliganism for having placed 
on her balcony a sign reading "KGB. 
Let Me Go." She was sentenced to 4 
years of internal exile In Siberia. Upon 



